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OPTOMETRIC DIAGNOSTIC 


POINTS. 


L. L. DeMars, Opt. D., F. A. A. O. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


In the matter of Ocular Refraction, the diagnostic information gained from many 
seemingly unimportant check tests, when correctly compiled and interpreted, is frequently 
the means of giving the clue as to the proper agent that must be supplied to successfully 


rescribe for the case. f 
ope of stressing these points. 


Several weeks-ago, it was my pleas- 
ure to approach about a dozen optome- 
trists in the Twin Cities, to ask them 
which findings were the most influ- 
ential in determining the final formula 
they prescribed; the subjective or ob- 
jective findings. In nearly every case 
the answer was in favor of the objec- 
tive findings. This is weil. Many men 
cited cases where the subjective resul- 
tant when prescribed, failed to give the 
ease and good vision that was later se- 
cured when the formula was changed 
to conform to the objective findings. 
Others complained, and justly so, that 
many patients were too prone to try 
to please the optometrist in the way 
they answered their questions during 
the subjective part of each refraction. 
All of this tends to show that the op- 
tometrists are leaning more and more 
on the objective tests; that they are 
becoming more and more skilled as the 
years roll on and that the educational 
work that has been done in the past 
at conventions and local society meet- 
ings is now being felt. 

Of course no optometrist relies upon 
any one test or instrument for his final 
results, that is, if he is at all interested 
in the character of the work he does. 
Knowing a number of ways of securing 
certain results, he can use all of them, 
checking one against the other, thus 
finally coming to the proper conclu- 
sions. It is this ability that makes re- 
fracting such a pleasure. 

When there is considerable differ- 
ence in the visual acuity of the eyes of 
a patient, and the ophthalmoscopic ap- 
pearance is normal, on using the oph- 
thalmometer, one is very apt to obtain 
data which accounts for the condition. 

That is, one may find that the eye 
having the lowest acuity has the great- 
est amount of corneal astigma, or per- 
haps an irregularity of its anterior sur- 
face. This also may establish a reason. 
why, in later tests the acuity of vision 
may not be brought to normal. 


This paper is submitted to the optometric profession, with the 


Again, in the pupillary reaction test, 
made coincident with the ophthal- 
moscopic examination, if the pupil con- 
tracts very quickly to a tiny opening, 
(the pupil being medium in size while 
looking at infinity and the acuity of 
vision sub-normal) we may expect to 
tind on using our retinoscope that we 
have to prescribe lenses of high power. 
On the contrary however, when the 
pupil is widely dilated to start with, 
and reacts very poorly to a near point 
light test, we must then carefully in- 
vestigate for evidences of pathology, or 
for signs of a sub-normally acting ac- 
commodation. 

The ophthalmometer too, can give us 
much additional information regarding 
the case. It is well to briefly review 
just what is expected from your oph- 
thalmometric findings. This instru- 
ment gives you the data with regard 
to the anterior surface of the cornea. 
This data may be recorded in one of 
two ways; either in Dioptres or by 
the radius of the cornea in m/m. The 
dioptric system is by far most prefer- 
able and the one in principal use. The 
primary purpose of the instrument is 
to determine the presence or absence 
of corneal astigma, and to record the 
same with regard to amount and axis 
Additional information, though can 
sometimes be secured from an intelli- 
gent reading of its findings. It is well 
to remember, first that the normal cor- 
nea is not perfect with regard to its 
curvature, and that if the mires record 
the same dioptric power in every meri- 
diam, it is still possible that for per- 
fect vision you might have to add a 
weak cylinder; on the other hand, a 
half a dioptre of corneal astigma, with 
the rule, as registered by the instru- 
ment, may need no correction at all, it 
being about the normal variance of the 
corneal surface. Second, a good diag- 
nostic point to remember when review- 
ing the findings of the instrument, 
is, that the dioptic power of the anter- 
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ior surface of the cornea in most myo- 
pic cases is high, whereas the reverse 
is true of most hyperopic cases. 

Now picking up our retinoscope, we 
are ready to verify our ophthalmome- 
tric findings and to refract the case. 
We must take pains however, in get- 
ting the patients entire co-operation 
in the matters of fixation to be success- 
ful. It is very important to have our 
line of observance and the patients line 
of fixation nearly parallel. The larger 
the angle between the two the poorer 
will be the results. 

After recording the static and dyna- 
mic findings we are ready to proceed 
with the subjective examination. The 
fogging test is the first step. Proceed 
in the usual manner with the trial case, 
snellen letters and clock dial chart. 
Now record these findings and see how 
they square up with the results of your 
skiametry tests. If there is much dif- 
ference between the two, try first one 
formula and then the other in the trial 
frame, taking the patient’s visual 
acuity. _This is called the comparison 
test and it is here that the final chang~ 
es are made in the formula. It is well 
to prescribe as near to the skiametry 
findings as circumstances will permit. 

I say as far as the circumstances will 
permit. We must not forget the ex- 
trinsic muscle conditions. We always 
over correct when esophoria is mani- 
fest and under correct when exophoria 
exists in hyperopic cases. This is a 
rather arbitrary rule. We can check 
it though. 

Now, if on starting the refraction 
you had made the tonicity test and 
had observed a muscular anomoly, and 
they after the final comparison tests 
just finished, you again test the ton- 
icity of the extrinsic muscles and find 
the anomoly the same, leave the formu- 
la alone. On the other hand, if the 
phorias manifested at the beginning 
are either eliminated, diminished or 
changed, after the refractive correc- 
tion is in position it might indicate a 
reduction or increase in the dioptic 
power of the lenses. 

But is this all? Is there no way to 
check up on the muscles so as to reach 

definite conclusions? I have fre- 
aulealty stated that the real up-to-the- 
minute refractionists can plot out the 
conditions of the case under observa- 
tion so that they can place their fingers 
on the sources of strain and calculate 


the means necessary to bring relief. 

Yes, there is a way. You get at it 
through comparing irregularities of 
the phorias, with the amplitudes of ac- 
commodation and convergence. I 
mention accommodation because it is 
the predominant factor in the co-part- 
nership of the two functions control- 
ling binocular vision. It is the first of 
the two functions to be exercised in 
any act of vision. If then, the ciliary 
muscles are called on in excess to pro- 
duce a good focus, a superabundance 
of energy is fed to the converging 
muscles and under the influence of the 
maddox rod manifests esophoria. 
Without the maddox rod in place, then 
we know that the negative’ converg- 
ence must be active to prevent a cross- 
ing of the visual lines at the fixation 
point. 

If esophoria exists then you know 
that the eyes are using more than a 
normal amount of accommodative ef- 
fort and you prescribe a.stronger plus 
or a weaker minus that will ease it up 
a bit, but don’t prescribe a prism, with - 
the base out, for you only defeat the 
whole plan of relief by~adding extra 


' stimulus to the interni and accommo- 


dative functions and drive negative 
convergence to increased exertion. In 
such cases adduction easily measures 
a high amount with an exceedingly 
small amount of abduction. Check 
these results at the working distance. 
If you get an orthophoria using the 
maddox double prism or even as much 
as 2 or 3 degrees of exophoria, to say 
nothing of a real esophoria condition, 
look to your accommodation. Of 
course, positive convergence will 
measure up large and negative con- 
vergence low. 

Exophoria on the other hand, check- 
ed in the duction tests at distance 
shows usually about a normal abduc- 
tion, but a surprisingly small amount 
of adduction, indicating logically an in- 
sufficient amount of power control in 
the interni, rather than a weakness on 
the part of the externi. Of course if 
such is found to be the case, we must 
remember that in order to maintain 
binocular fixation, the interni must ob- 
tain the necessary power from some 
source and this source is the negative 
reserve and there must be.sufficient 
power there to take care of it without 
using it to the limit. This amount is 


found by taking the abduction at 
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working distance. One should not 
confuse physiological exophoria, how- 
ever, with real exophoria. One may 
well count as physiological exophoria, 
that amount of the exophoria manifest 
in the accommodative convergence 
tests, which do not exceed 6 to 8 de- 
grees. All in excess should receive at- 
tention in the final results either to be 
treated by muscular calisthenics or ig- 
nored if not to great. 


So all the way through the process 
of a scientific refractive examination 
of the eyes an operator need take noth- 
ing for granted from the probability of 
a diseased condition to the possibility 


of muscle weakness as a source of 
strain. There is always more than 
one line of reasoning, examination, or 
test, which he can use to satisfy him- 
self of the exactness of his conclusions. 


SPECIAL REPORT. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS CONSERVATION OF VISION CAMPAIGN 
A. C. Hoffman, Opt. D., F. A. A. O., Minneapolis 


The efficiency of the individual de- 
pends largely on the accuracy of his 
eyesight. Since 87% of information 
that he receives comes through his 
vision, the importance of properly 
equipped eyes cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. 

Realizing the need for “Better and 
more efficient vision,” various groups 
throughout the United States have ad- 
vocated such Conservation of Sight. 
Minnesota has always been one of the 
most progressive states in this regard, 
having legalized the profession of Op- 
tometry in 1900. 

Optometry was then defined as the 
“Science of measuring the focal defects 
of the eye and furnishing optical aid 
to correct these defects.” This is the 
mission of the optometrist and in this 
state he is required, as you know, to 
meet high educational standards before 
being permitted to practice, thus pro- 
tecting the public. 

Such protection was necessary and 
has done much to eliminate the faker 
and charlatan. There is still the need, 
however, to awaken the individual to 
his own needs—such awakening can 
come only through general educational 
publicity on the conservation of vision 
and regular eye attention. 


The educational conservation of vi- 
sion campaign conducted by the Min- 
neapolis Association of Optometrists 
and run exclusively in the Minneapolis 
Journal received its initial impetus 
from the growing need for better and 
more efficient eyesight. 

Statistics covering a number of years 
prove that nine out of ten persons have 
faulty vision after they have reached 

.the age of twenty-one. The propor- 
tion gradually increases until it is 
practically impossible to find a person 
over forty years of age with perfect | 
sight. An examination of school chil- 
dren, industrial surveys in factories and 
industrial plants prove ali too conclu- 
sively that the public is entitled to 
education along the lines of conserva- 
tion of vision. 

To give the public accurate and au- 
thentic information, we inaugurated 
the conservation of vision copy which 
has been running exclusively in the 
Minneapolis Journal for the past year. 

“Save Your Sight,” “Have your eyes 
examined.” This message during the 
year just closed has appeared 210 
times, reaching a total audience of 
more than 7,000,000 readers on Sun- 
day, and more than 17,000,000 readers 
of the Daily Journal, or a total of 24,- 


FIGURE 1. -Each dot on this map rep 
resents a town in which the Minneapolis 


Journal is distributed. 


OAKS 
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356,966 readers during the year. 

Wherever the Minneapolis Journal 
goes (See Figure 1) this message has 
reached the buying power of the 
Northwest. Locally this message has 
appeared in nine out of every ten 
homes where buying power is concen- 
trated, as well as in two-thirds of all 
the homes in the city of Minneapolis. 

This educational propaganda, how- 
ever, has not been confined to the city 
of Minneapolis alone. This message 
has been carried to forty-eight states, 
.reaching more than 11,164,146 readers 
during the twelve month period. 

In Minnesota alone, this conserva- 
tion of vision publicity has been carried 
to more than a thousand prosper- 
ous towns outside the city of Minneap- 
olis. In our neighboring city of St. 
Paul, this message has reached approx- 
imately 10,000 readers on Sunday, and 
1,263 on week days. While the total 
number of readers to be reached dur- 
ing the year in Minnesota, outside 
Minneapolis, exceeds more than four 
and a half million. : 

“For better and more efficient vision, 
in the city, in the state and in the na- 
tion”—such has been our hope and our 
hope is being realized. To educate 
the public whenever and wherever we 
could has been our one idea. We 
chose a large metropolitan daily in 
which to tell our story. Hence, it is 
that the subscriber to the Minneapolis 
Journal in one of the prosperous smal- 
ler towns accords more prestige to a 
message appearing in the metropolitan 
daily than he would to a similar mes- 
sage in a local paper. Such a metro- 
politan daily as the one in which our 
message appears reaches the educated, 
the prosperous family in every town 
into which it goes. 

When Mr. Banker and Mrs. Banker 
of Albert Lea or Fa-ibault read the 
Minneapolis Journal while sipping 
their after dinner coffee, they are more 
likely to consider seriously the sub- 
ject of eyesight conservation than if 
they read the same message in their 
own daily or weekly paper. At the 
same time business keeps Mr. Banker 
of Albert Lea, or Mr. Merchant of 
Jamestown, N. Dak., at home. Mrs. 
Merchant or Mrs. Banker are not like- 
ly to come to Minneapolis to have their 
eyes examined. They talk it over. 

erhaps John Junior’s eyes need atten- 
tion. Perhaps Mr. Banker hasn’t had 


his eyes examined since he attended 
the home coming of the graduates of 
his Alma Mater four years previous. 
Or. Mrs. Merchant is aware that her 
eyes are tired. She reads how impor- 
tant it is to have the eyes examined 
periodically and remembers that the 
Optometrist who fitted her eyes to 
glasses two or three years before had 
told her to have her eyes examined 
periodically. She decides to have it 
done tomorrow. 

Mr. Banker reads how important it 
is to conserve sight since his pleasures, 
his efficiency and his acquiring of 
knowledge depend on his eyesight. 
Then he recalls the Optometrist on 
Scarth street. 

“Mary,” he says, “You had better 
take Johnny down to Dr. Smith’s Sat- 
urday. It won’t do any harm to have 
his eyes examined.” And as an after- 
thought, “Make an oppointment for 
me, too.” 

That this conservation of vision cam- 
paign is a success is best attested by 
the fact the optometrists of the city 
of Minneapolis have decided to con- 
tinue it, running a more definite pro- 
gram next year. But the effect of such 
publicity doesn’t stop here. Optome- 
trists throughout the United States 
have watched this campaign with 
interest. Requests have come from 
Portland, Oregon; Baltimore, Md.; 
Syracuse, N. Y., and other large cities 
for information as to how this cam- 
paign was inaugurated and continued, 
with requests for samples of publicity 
appearing in the Journal. 

Not so long ago I was invited to at- 
tend a meeting of the Optometrists in 
Kansas City and one also in St. Louis 
to explain to them the purpose of the 
campaign, the manrier in which it was 
run, and what it had accomplished. 
That they were enthusiastic is putting 
it mildly. The publicity resulting in 
the various Optometric Journals from 
these visits proves beyond a doubt that 
the Optometrists throughout the na- 
tion are realizing the need for educa- 
tional publicity and awakening to the 
fact that the optometrist alone can fur- 
nish the public with information which 
is accurate and authentic and to which 
the public is entitled. 

Kansas City Optometrists have been 
conducting a state wide educational 
program which has not been entirely 
successful. They desired to change 
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their copy, and so invited me to ad- 
dress their city society. The dissatis- 
faction over their present campaign 
had not encouraged a receptive mood 
for further expenditures but after a full 
explanation and a presentation of the 
“Minneapolis plan,” a most enthusias- 
tic spirit was evoked. They appointed 
a committee to proceed along the lines 
the Minneapolis Association had fol- 
lowed in organizing their campaign. 
They will no doubt start a new cam- 
paign after the first of the year. 

' The St. Louis Optometrists, a splen- 
did group of practitioners, which I ad- 
dressed the evening following my 
Kansas City talk, were extremely en- 
thusiastic. They are taking steps to 
put across the message in that city. 

_ Inquiries from Syracuse, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Pittsburgh, and 
other eastern cities show a marked ten- 
dency to follow in the footsteps of 
Minneapolis. Such uniform campaigns 
in local mediums sponsored by.the dif- 
ferent city societies will increase the 
prestige of our profession and have 
the tendency to encourage optom- 
 etrists to co-operate in establishing a 
national educational fund, which would 
o a long way to educate the public 
in the matter of conservation of sight, 
and the correction of eyesight defects. 

Some years ago our city society ran 
a campaign to educate the public on 
the meaning of the word “Optometry.” 
When this campaign was contemplat- 
ed last year, a committee called into 
consultation the Minneapolis Journal. 
This committee consisted of Drs. Zim- 
merman, Hoffman, Koch, Nordland, 
Norstrom, Kurtz and Lockwood. A. 
H. Nordland was elected chairman. 
This committee was later approved by 
the society as a whole and have con- 
tinued to direct and supervise the pub- 
licity throughout the year. The com- 
mittee conferred with the advertising 
manager of the Minneapolis Journal, 
W. F. Johns, who appointed as his rep- 
resentative, M. R. Hood. In conjunc- 
tion with the Journal this committee 
determined upon a plan to sell the 
idea to the Minneapolis Association of 
Optometrists as a whole. 

Preliminary work consisted of a 
financial plan to raise six thousand dol- 
lars which the committee decided to 
spend in large space once a week, and 
small rate holders running daily. The 
committee felt that the only way to 


secure compelling interest was to use 
large space, with a short concise mes- 
sage, copy set large enough so that 
even “he who runs may read.” Wide 
spread comment was raised by the 
generous use of white space and the 
consistent layout and dignified style 
of type. 

The committee tentatively and with 
the various members’ consent, fixed a 
percentage basis for the publicity ap- 
propriation, depending upon the vol- 
ume of the individual’s practice, and 
the estimated return from the public- 
ity, location of his office, etc. 

The four groups in which the Op- 
tometrists were classified, follow: 

Class A 

For each one hundred dollars spent 
in total advertising, ten per cent. Thus 
if three hundred dollars were to be the 
basis of the total quota, all those in 
Class A would pay $30 per month 
since they were most favored in loca- 
tion and volume of practice. 

Class B 

Class B was assessed 6 per cent or 

$18.00 a month. 


Class C 
This class was assessed 4 per cent, 
or $12.00 a month. 
Class D . 


This class was assessed 2 per cent, 
or $6.00 a month. 

This may sound complicated. A mo- 
ment’s reflection, however, will show 
this plan to be just and equitable. It 
is very similar to the so-called Morris- 
sey plan recently adopted in California. 
Most of the members in our society 
placed themselves in one of these divi- 
sions. Classifications having been 
made with reference to these percent-— 
ages, each member knew in a second 
what his share of the total would be. 

The wholesalers got back of this con- 
servation of vision program in first 
class order. Each wholesale house 
subscribed fifty dollars a month. The 
balance being raised by the plan out- 
lined above. 

We included in this educational pro- 
gram a budget sufficiently large to run 
a full page consisting of the name, ad- 
dress, and telephone number of each 
member in the city directory and in 
the local telephone directory. This 
space reserved in the directory was 
uniform. The purpose of this. was to 
eliminate the costly competition among 
the members for the largest space they 
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could buy.. The directory was headed 
by a brief explanation of Optometry. 
Total cost of space run in the 


Minneapolis Journal ...... $6.000.00 
Total cost of Telephone Direc- 


Total cost of city directory.. 50.00 


Total cost of publicity. . . $6,500.00 
Following the approval of the plan 
for financing the campargn, contracts 
were made out payable to the Min- 
neapolis Journal, this paper acting as 
our collection agency. These con- 
tracts were signed by the individual 
who was responsible for payment to 
the Journal Printing Company. This 
plan for collecting has. been on the 


whole satisfactory. When the con- | 


tracts were all in, the Minneapolis 
Journal, in co-operation with the com- 
mittee, arranged a questionaire which 
rovided for the selection of the pre- 
erred mediums. Twenty-eight ques- 
tionaires were sent out. Twenty-seven 
out of these voted a preference for the 
use of the Minneapolis Journal. The 
Minneapoiis Journal was decided to be 
the best raedium for educational pub- 
licity since it maintains a most rigorous 
censorship over its  advertisin 
columns. Patent medicine copy, mai 
order, and unethical copy is not ac- 
ceptible. The Journal issued, follow- 
ing the result of this questionaire, a 
special datagram which was circulated 
freely throughout the city, and to sub- 
scribers and advertisers of the Journal 
throughout its territory and to its na- 
tional advertisers. This datagram 
materially aided our Educational Cam- 
paign. 

The campaign opened December 31 
with a full page. The layout consisted 
of a headline “The Survival of the Fit- 
test,” an enumeration of statistics, a 
short message, plenty of white space, 
and the suggestion to have the eyes 
examined periodically. The copy was 
purely educational. No signature of 
any kind was appended. Not even that 
of the association. The slogan “Save 
Your Sight” has been appended to all 
publicity. 

e story presented by this educa- 
tional series speaks for itself. That 
some of the copy was more timely and 
better than at other times is no doubt 
true. October 27, Roosevelt’s birth- 
day, a full six column piece of copy 
was run showing the picture of Roose- 


velt. With the headlige “What Glas- 
ses Did For Roosevelt,” there followed 
a statement by Roosevelt himself. 
This piece of publicity has attracted 
nationwide interest and favorable com- 
ment for the series, from other cities, 
other Optometric associations and 
from other professions which are con- 
templating educational campaigns 
themselves. There were several half 
pages run; several smaller ads of twen- 
ty-seven inches, that is three columns 
wide by seven inches deep. The ma- 
jority of the series fell into two groups. 
During the early part of the campaign 
a three column wide space by about 
eighteen inches deep was used. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the.campaign, less 
reading matter was incorporated into 
the advertising. The space used be- 
came four columns wide and was about 
ten inches in depth. 

Dignity and continuity of the copy, 
the continued use of the-same border; 
a hand-drawn border for the slogan, 
“Save Your Sight,” which was hand 
lettered, ultimately commanded the 
reader’s attention and interest. The 
committee does not arrogate to itself 
any superior knowledge in the han- 
dling of this campaign. Numerous 
defects, no doubt, appear to the profes- 
sional eye. But the results have been 
satisfactory. And it is these only that 
count. The results of this campai 
are due to the untiring efforts of the 
publicity committee, particularly the 
chairman and to the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal which has co-operated to the fullest 
extent. 

In addition to the series appeari 
in the Minneapolis Journal, a Aeersings. | 
letters were mailed to the teachers in 
the public schools. Radio talks were 
given in sequence, the story of Op- 
tometry being told from the child’s 
point of. view. Correct habits in the 
care of the eye, correct lighting, and 
proper hygiene were emphasized. 

Our Educational program for 1924 
in Minneapolis will be a step in ad- 
vance of what it was last year. In 
addition to conservation of vision copy, 
urging the public to conserve sight, 
and have the eyes examined periodi- 
cally, the new campaign will tell the 
story of Optometry and advise the pub- 
lic where they may secure careful eye 
examinations The educational copy 
will be signed by the Minneapolis As- 
sociation of Optometrists. The use of 
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individual names will give detailed in- 
formation occasionally. An emblem 
will be adopted by the committee 
which will be clear and easily repro- 
duced. Probably a combination of the 
two slogans used in previous educa- 
tional publicity will be used. That is, 
combining the “Save Your Sight” slo- 

n with the emblem of the M. A. O. 

uch a combination has the advantage 
of being known since more than ten 
thousand dollars has been spent to ac- 
quaint the public with the emblems. 

Every member contributing to the 
campaign will be entitled to use the 
emblem in his office, on his statione 
and wherever the committee thinks it 
ethical. The emblem, however, re- 
mains the property of the association 
and is loaned to the individual mem- 
ber so long as he conforms to the code 
of ethics. Failure to comply with the 
code of ethics will entitle the commit- 
tee to omit from all advertising the 
name of the individual as well as loss 
of the use of the emblem until the Op- 
tometrist is restored to good standing 
in the association. 

Members of the Association are 
looking forward to the day when a pre- 
scribed routine refraction with proper 
optical equipment will be essential to 
retail membership in the association. 

The plan for financing the campaign 
is the same as in 1923, although it has 
not been definitely decided just what 
part the jobbers will play in this cam- 
paign. 

Let us look at the results for a mo- 
ment. Just what has the campaign 
accomplished. Just what do we hope 
to accomplish in the future? An in- 
creased practice for some, added 
prestige for all, but the greatest accom- 
plishment is to the members them- 
selves. Closer co-operation has been 
secured and an increased desire for 
better education is being encouraged. 
Adverse comment on either the work 
or concerning the personalities of our 
colleagues has been practically elimin- 
ated. Free examinations are a thing 
of the past. 

During this last year a plan for a 
department of Optometry at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has been launch- 
ed. Several conferences have been 
held at the college of administration. 
Ten thousand dollars a year has been 
guaranteed by local optometrists to- 
wards the project. 


Lectures to parents and teachers as- 
sociations have been given on the care 
of children’s eyes. The radio, too, has 
opened a large and fertile field to edu- 
cational propaganda. I delivered a 
series of eight talks over the radio on 
the care of children’s eyes. Short, 


humorous material that appeals to chil- 
dren and adults alike was stressed. 

An educational campaign has a two- 
fold purpose as was intimated at the 
opening of this report. First the edu- 
cation of the public, second, the educa- 
tion of the optometrist himself. I 
believe that the Educational series run 
last year has inaugurated and is con- 
tinuing to do both things. That the 
program for educational publicity is 
growing and being sponsored at a rapid 
rate I believe you will acknowledge 
from the foregoing report. The eye- 
sight conservation committee are doing 
much nationally to educate the public; 
and are distributing free literature on 
the care and necessity of early correc- 
tion of defects. Local publicity and 
educational campaigns will spread until 
the educational campaigns will become 
national in scope. Such educational 
work should be sponsored by the local 
optometrists everywhere and encour- 
aged and supervised by the national 
organization. 

Free eye examination clinics could 
and should be held among the school 
children. Lectures, radio talks, and a 
program of service encouraged. 

But for the optometrist himself such 
a program cannot but help encourage 
better ethics and better education. The 
optometrist is realizing that he must 
increase the prestige by his own su- 
perior education and ethical practite. 
Such an educational program is devel- 
oping better optometrists constantly. 
The profession within itself is coming 
to appreciate the fact that a national 
code of ethics, a desire to give con- 
scientious service, to correct visual de- 
fects and so gradually alleviate the 
burden of poor eyesight rests with the 
optometrist. 


AMBLYOPIA EX ANOPSIA 


CAREL C. KOCH, Opt. D. F. A. A. O. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. G., boy, 9 years of age, came to me 
the latter part of February, 1923. He 
was wearing a pair of +3.00 D. spheri- 
cal lenses. His visual acuity with this 
correction was O. D. 20/20, O. S. 20/ 
200? There was no Heterotropia. This 
correction had been prescribed by the 
school refractionist of another city, 
about 18 months previously. He made 
the statement to the parents of the 
child at that time, that the vision of 
the left éye could not be improved, and 
that the boy would probably have to 
go through life using his right eye 
only. After completely refracting the 
case, I found the full static findings to 
give the best vision possible. These 
findings were, O. D. +2.50 D. sph., 
O. S. +3.50 D. sph. This gave normal 
visual acuity in the right eye and 20/ 
200? in the left eye. There being no 
sign of pathology present, the fundus 
and media being normal and clear, I 
made the diagnosis of Amblyopia ex 
Anopsia, and decided to proceed in the 
usual way to stimulate the nerve cen- 
ters and improve the visual acuity of 
the left eye. 

I first prescribed a +4.00 D. sph., 
for the right eye and a +3.50 D. sph., 
for the left eye. This fogged the right 
eye to an acuity of 20/60?? I then in- 
structed the parents to see to it that 
the boy used this correction constantly 
and in addition was to wear an eye- 
patch over the right eye during every 
meal. Case to return in sixty days. 

This was done, the patient and par- 
ents having carried out instructions 
faithfully. After another complete re- 
fraction I changed the left lens to a 
+3.00 D. sph., he now being able to 
faintly distinguish the 20/100 row of 
letters with this eye. He was in- 
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structed to continue with the eye patch 
and also given instructions as to the 
use of the Amblyoscopic Distance Test 
Card Exercises. A card being supplied 
him. 

This he used until the first week in 
July when he again returned. The 
visual acuity in the left eye had greatly 
improved, it now being 20/60?? or 
about the same as the acuity of the 
fogged right eye. I now reduced the 
spherical correction in the right eye 
to a +3.25 D. sph. This gave him an 
acuity of 20/32 in the right eye, and 
I instructed him to continue the eye- 
patch and distance card exercises, add- 
ing to these forms of treatment a mon- 
ocular reading exercise for the left eye. ' 
At first he could just see the large type 
on the card but in a few days the 10 
point type was easily perceptible. In- 
structions were as before to return in 
sixty days. 

After using this correction for about 
three weeks, he returned, complaining 
of headaches. I then prescribed a 
+3.25 D. sph., Crooks B1, for the right 
eye, and a +3.00 D. sph., Crooks A, 
for the left eye. The Crooks B1, to 
partially fog the right eye again. This 
he used with the home treatment exer- 
cises until the first week in November. : 

On this date he was much improved, — 
and after another refraction I pre- 
scribed +2.75 D. sph., Crooks A, for 
the right eye and +3.25 D. sph., white 
lens for the left. This corregtion gave 
him a visual acuity of 20/20, in the 
right eye and 20/40 in the left eye. 
The eye patch and distance card exer- 
cises are to be continued along with 
a binocular bar reading treatment for 
at least 30 minutes daily. He was in- 
structed to return in January, 1924. 

Prognosis: At his present rate of 
improvement, the patient should have 
a normal acuity of vision in each eye 
by June, 1924. 
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THE NORTHWEST JOURNAL OF 
OPTOMETRY 


Optometry is today a recognized 
branch of general science, and the 
practice of optometry, a professional 
vocation of a definite nature. Our duty 
today is to enlarge upon and perfect 
this science and to in many ways im- 
prove this practice. 


Believing this can best be done in a 
collective manner, by a group of men 
whose ideals are the highest, the 
Executive Council of the Minnesota 
State Association of Optometrists re- 
cently invited the Optometric Societies 
of North and South Dakota to assist 
it in the formation of an optometric 
journal which they believed essential 


to the tinued scientific and profes- 
sional gfowth of optometry in the 
Northwest. 


Thus, the Northwest Journal of 
Optometry, a natural element in the 
evolutionary process, was created. Its 
work will be three-fold: 

First, to assist in presenting a united 
front for the societies by co-ordinating 
all the constructive elements of optom- 
etry. 

Second, to encourage study and re- 
search among optometrists of the 
Northwest. 


Third, to record and preserve the 
proceedings of the optometric societies, 
and to assist these grotips in every 


possible way to become outstanding 


factors in the matter of public health 
in this district. 

To the members of these societies, 
men who do not underestimate the 
great value that is set upon their 
highly specialized knowledge; to the 
members of these societies, optome- 
trists who have, by years of study 
become the most skilled measurers of 
eyes; to these men who have become 
the highest authority on the human 
visual apparatus and the guardians of 
the nation’s sight—The Northwest 
Journal of Optometry is dedicated. 


The Rochester School of Optometry 
At 38 South Washington St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., there stands a monument 
to professional optometry. This mon- 
ument is the Rochester School of Op- 
tometry. Today this stands forth as 
one of our foremost educational insti- 
tutions, and it is to institutions of this 
character that we can look for the fu- 
ture development of our profession. 
Believing that optometrists of the 
Northwest should know more about — 
this splendid school we will, in a-brief 
manner describe it and the course it 
offers. 
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The school is housed in several 
buildings, the principal one of which 
combines the offices of the dean and 
faculty, many splendid class rooms, a 
large clinic, optometric laboratory, rest 


rooms, etc. The optics laboratory, the 
. physiologic optics laboratory and the ~ 


large spacious laboratory where shop 
technic is taught, occupy adjoining 
buildings. The school has an expert 
staff of twelve college instructors and 
enjoys the widest range of equipment 
possible. For example, the clinic. Its 
facilities provide a waiting room and 
five individual refracting rooms, each 
with a complete and varied equipment, 
including all of the latest achievements 
in optometric instruments. Clinic pa- 
tients are provided for, much the same 
as in all professional clinics. Among 
the group from which clinic patients 
are drawn are the employes of the op- 
tical establishments of Rochester. Stu- 
dents of the University of Rochester, 
students of the Mechanics Institute of 
Rochester and the Rochester public 
school system. Examinations are 
made free of charge by the students 
under the supervision of the instructor 
(a registered optometrist) and pre- 
scriptions are given to all who require 
glasses. In the cases of children of 
or parentage, glasses are provided 
ree of charge. The optical laboratory, 
too, is complete in every detail. Be- 
sides its apparatus cases it has five 
tables and a forty-foot photometer 
shelf, all wired for electricity and piped 
for gas. There is sufficient duplication 
of apparatus that three or four students 
may perform the same experiments 
simultaneously at each table. 

The equipment includes a valuable 
and comprehensive number of reflect- 
ing and refracting agents, many of 
which were designed and manufac- 
tured especially for the laboratory. 
Also there are Spectrometers, Spher- 
ometers, Optical Benches, Projection 
Apparatus, a Nicols Prism Set, Diffrac- 
tion Grateings, Spectrum Projector, 
Micrometers, and much general equip- 
ment to facilitate experiments. Then 
to the Optometric Laboratory, with its 
eighteen special booths, constructed 
and equipped with individual lighting 
connections, Schematic Eyes and Neu- 
tralizing Sets for the purpose of pro- 
viding skiascopic and ophthalmoscopic 
practice for the students as a prepara- 
tion for the clinic. In addition the stu- 


dents are here given instruction in the 
manipulation of all the larger instru- 
ments such as the Ophthalometer, 
Tropometer, Perimeter, Campimeter, 
Amblyoscope, etc. The other labora- 
tories are equally well equipped. 

The principal course offered at the 
Rochester School of Optometry, is the 
three-year optometry course (starting 
in 1926 this is to be a four-year course). 
This course includes class instruction 
in Theoretic Optics, Trigonometry, 
Physics, Practical Optics, Physics Lab- 
oratory, Physiologic Optics, Ocular 
Anatomy, General Anatomy, General 
Psychology, Practical Optometry, Op- 
tical Laboratory Technic, History of 
Optics, Ocular Pathology, Theoretic 
Optometry, Instrumentation, Hygiene, 
Clinical Experience and Physiologic 
Optics Laboratory experiments and 
technic, etc. 

Thus in three full college years the 
students are drilled in both the theo- 
retic and practical phases of our work. 
They come forth, thanks to these cour- 
ageous and painstaking practitioners 
of the east, full fledged professional 
men, men that any profession might be ° 
proud to welcome into its ranks, and 
men on whom optometry will lean in 
years to come. 


OPTOMETRIC IDEALS 


At the 1922 Round Table Dinner of 
the American Academy of Optometry, 
held in St. Louis, Missouri, Dr. M. Stein- 
feld of Paducah, Kentucky, then Chair- 
man of the Academy, outlined as follows, 
the fundamental ideals which should be 
in the heart of every optometric practi- 
tioner. 

“The letters F. A. A. O., following the 
name of-an optometrist, indicates that he 
is a fellow of the American Academy of 
Optometry, but they mean somethi 
more than the four words, whose initia 
letters they are. They are a sign that 
this man has been selected from among 
thousands of optometrists of the coun- 
try as one who is a thinker, a student, 
one who is capable of giving to his fel- 
lows, thoughts of value, and of absorbing 
from them the knowledge they have to 
give. One who has high ideals of what 
an ometric practice should be, and 
who is willing to give of his time and 
energy to qualify himself for such a 
practice. 

“We must have dreams that hover over 
us and lead us on to better and greater 
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things. Poor and barren is the life that 
has no ambition to inspire it; and rich 
and strong is the life that has some lofty 
ideals to lead it to success. 

“But to dream is not sufficient; we 
must learn to do. Whatever is worth 
engaging one’s interest and energies, is 
worth doing well. To do well anything 
that is to be done is a test of power, a 
proof of efficiency, and a criterion of 
character. 

“We must be students. The impres- 
sion that study is only for those who 
attend school is decidedly wrong; and if 
carried into practice would prove disas- 
trous to our professional suecess. There 
is no period in our professional lives 
when we can afford to be otherwise than 
constantly studious. As the mold board 
of the plow is kept bright and polished 
by the constant plowing, so one’s mind 
is kept active and alert by study. 

“The quality which we put into our 
work determines the quality of our lives. 
The habit of insisting on the best of 
which we are capable, of always demand- 
ing of ourselves the highest, never 
accepting the lower or second best, will 
make all the difference to us between 
failure and success.” 


ETHICS 


Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary gives a definition of ethics to be 
“the science of moral duty,” and when 
carefully considered conveys in a few 
words a permanent standard to which 
all optometrists should subscribe. 

Ethics are observed by most every- 
one in some form or other; business 
organizations, professions, or trades 
alike have found the need of ethical 
principles, and as progress is made 
various changes are necessary in such 
a recognized code of ethics to conform 
to the permanent standard or fulfilling 
a moral duty. 

So it is with optometry, the rapid 
progress made in late years has placed 


optometry on a highly professional 
ion and it must be recognized that 
the methods and practices employed in 
the past by many will not measure up . 
to the requirements of today. Mer- 
chandising and mechanical skill must 
be considered as accessories only to 


the fundamental of rendering a profes- ~ 


sional service in eye care and correc- 
tion. 

It is only ethical and right for every 
registered optometrist if he is to ful- 
fill his duty to his patient, that he con- 
stantly strive to keep abreast of the 
times, getting such scientific data as is 
available, securing such new equip- 
ment as will assist in a better refrac- 
tion of eyes and enabling him to render 
a truly conscientious, scientific service 
in the matter of eye sight correction. 

I am firmly convinced if every op- 
tometrist would seriously consider his 
moral duty as a professional man, the 
evil of free examination, price adver- 
tising, as well as the many undignified 
methods employed at present would 
be eliminated and optometry would 
soon receive its rightful recognition. 

Our ethical duty to each other neces- 
sitates fair dealing and a willingness 
to co-operate for the general good and 
advancement of optometry, and let us 
also bear in mind an unkind word 
spoken of a fellow practitioner is a 
knock against optometry and yourself. 
Misunderstanding is the cause of most 
disagreements and as closer acquaint- 
anceship is developed, far greater har- 
mony is found. 

Ethics in the practice of optometry 
occupies an important place and still 
any code adopted by a society accom- 
plishes very little if the individual does 
not analyze his or her responsibility 
in the profession, and it is necessary 
then that we individually consider our 
full moral duty to the patient, fellow 
practitioner, and our society, and with 
the highest of purpose endeavor to dis- 
charge this duty to the best of our 
ability. 

A. H. N. 
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REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SOCIETIES | 


Quarterly Meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Minnesota State 
Association of Optometrists 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Minnesota State Asso- 
ciation of Optometrists, the following 
optometrists were voted into the Asso- 
ciation: 

Woodburn, B. F., Minneapolis. 

Goodwin, G. H., Marshall. 

Brossell, E. H., St. Paul. 

* Sheldon, H. O., Alexandria. 

Bercou, J. D., Minneapolis. 

Knapp, K. J., Minneapolis. 

Armitage, J. D., Minneapolis. 

Neese, J. M., Minneapolis. 

Castor, R. J., Waseca. 

Quareles, D. M., Winona. 

Hulberg, A. H., Virginia. 

Hazelton, C. W., Excelsior. 

Sward, G. E., Springfield. 

Schleuder, L. E., New Ulm. 


TO PLAN MINNESOTA CONVEN- 
TION PROGRAM 


The program for the state conven- 
tion of the Minnesota State Associa- 
tion of Optometrists will be arranged 
at the Annual Mid-Year meeting of 
the association on December 28th, 
1923. This meeting will be held in 
Minneapolis in the quarters usually 
occupied by the Minneapolis Associa- 
tion of Optometrists, at the Odin Club. 

Bulletins regarding this meeting 
have been sent to all members of the 
State Association, and it is understood 
that the St. Paul Optometric Society 
will attend in a body. 

The Minnesota State Board of Op- 
tometry will meet in executive session 
on the same date; and will, at 6:30 
P. M., dine with the State Association 
members. 


OPTOMETRISTS LICENSED AT 
THE FALL (1923) EXAMINA- 
TION TO PRACTICE OPTOM- 
ETRY IN THE STATE OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Carr, Leo D., Albert Lea, Minn. 
Lundberg, L., Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Norwood, Cordon, Neb. 
Perrigo, F. M., Fremont, Neb. 
Shilda, F. J., St. Paul, Minn. 


1924 OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
THE MINNEAPOLIS ASSO- 
CIATION OF OPTOM- 
ETRISTS 


At the annual business meeting of 
the Minneapolis Association of Optom- — 
etrists, held the latter part of Novem- 
ber, the following optometrical 
practitioners were elected to serve the 
society for the year, 1924. 

Dr. L. L. DeMars, President; Dr. 
M. S. Lockwood, Vice-President; Dr. 
C. P. Nelson, Secretary; and Dr. John 
Linner, Treasurer. 

Dr. C. C. Koch, the retiring presi- 
dent, presided at the meeting and the 
plans were laid for the activities of 
the organization for the coming year. 

The Minneapolis Association of Op- 
tometrists has its regular meeting on 
the third Wednesday of each month at 
the Odin Club. Any visiting optom- 
etrists who happen to be in the city 
on these dates are welcome to attend 
Hy eeu Dinner is served at 6:30 

The Scientific Section of the Min- 
neapolis Association of Optometrists 
will meet on special dates to be an- 
nounced later. 


EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONAIRE 
OF THE SOUTH DAKOTA 
OPTOMETRIC SOCIETY 


Optometric questions similar to 
those listed below will appear in the 
NORTHWEST JOURNAL OF OP- 
TOMETRY from month to month. 
Members of the South Dakota Opto- 
metric Association are requested to 
send the answers to these questions 
to the president of the organization, 
Dr. R. G. Colberg, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. 

1. Why are Accommodation and Con- 
vergence so closely associated? 

2. What influence has age upon Accom- 
modation? 

8. What is Emmetropia and in what 
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way does it differ from Ametropia? 
A pair of -3.00 D. spherical lenses 
have been mounted in a Spectacle 
frame. Upon trying these on the pa- 
tient we find that the distance be- 
tween the optical centers of the lenses 
is greater than the ery dis- 
tance. What effect would this have 
upon the patient's eyes were he per- 
mitted to wear it this way? 
5. What is the difference between R. 


lar Astigma and Irregular Astigma? 


_ NOTE CASES AND INSTRUMENTS 
(Continued from page nine.) 


THE GENEVA OPHTHALMO- 
SCOPE 
J. I. Kurtz, Opt. D., F. A. A. O., 
Minneapolis 
. The New Geneva Ophthalmoscope 
is an out-growth of the combined in- 
strument that was introduced to the 
profession some years ago by this same 
concern. 
The Retinoscopic feature of the in- 
strument has been eliminated entirely 
and the present model has none of the 
objectionable features of the old in- 
strument. It possesses all of the de- 
sirable modern requisites so necessary 


for scientific accuracy in diagnostic 
work. 


To briefly enumerate the features 
which make this instrument particular- 
ly interesting to the optometric pro- 
fession let me place, first, the ease with 
which the technic of the instrument 
can be mastered. Second, the im- 
portance of viewing such a large por- 
tion of the fundus at one time, as 
is made easily possible by this instru- 
ment. Third, the even illumination 
supplied by the instrument and the 
entire absence of shadows. Fourth, 
the comfortable operating distance en- 
joyed by both operator and patient. 

The instrument in its present form 
is a decided step forward and should 
be an important aid in assisting opto- 
metrists to scientifically diagnose opa- 
cities of the media and retinal dis- 
orders. 


BOOK NOTICES 


CROSS EYES. Henry Rich 
Higley, D. O. S., F. O. S., Pitts- 
field, Mass. First edition. 96 
pages, 44 illustrations. Keystone 
Co. Philadelphia, Pa., 


The optometric treatment of Hetero- 
tropia, by an optometrist who is eminent- 
ly successful in treating these cases, is 
a distinct addition to optometric litera- 
ture. Heterophoria and Heterotropia 


are briefly described and the type of. 


optometric treatment affording the best 
non-surgical relief known is given. In 
addition, two other chapters bear men- 
tion. One dealing with complete routine 
refraction is especially good as too much 


stress cannot be put upon thoroughness 
in our work. The other chapter, dealing 
with Stero-Campimetry explains in great 
detail, a simple and practical form of 
measuring the amount of deviation in 
your squint cases, with this splendid 
diagnostic instrument. The book is well 
illustrated and Dr. Higley’s explanatory 
cases assist materially in visualizing the 
great work to be done. 

We may emphasize the fact, that this 
is not an encyclopedia of heterotropic 
treatment methods; but rather a hand- 
book to help the optometric practitioner 
acquire a mastery of the best methods 
and technic, as these have been developed 
in the clinics of the East. 


NEWS ITEMS 


The Conservation of Vision message that 
the Minneapolis Association of Optometrists 
has been stressing through the public press 
of Minneapolis, has so favorably impressed 
the optometrists of Kansas City that the 


local optometric society of that city invited 
Arthur Hoffman, an optometrist of Min- 
‘neapolis, to address their group last month, 

ith that as a topic. This he did not only 
bi Kansas City, but he also took the Min- 
neapolis Campaign and its message to St. 
Louis, Missouri, where he was given a splen- 
did welcome and a place on the program of 
the St. Louis Optometric Society. 


The Membership Campaign of the Min- 
nesota State Association of Optometrists, 
that finished a few weeks ago, was as suc- 
cessful as could be expected. The majority 
of the registered men who are practicing 
optometry in the state are now members 
of the state association. The success of 
the campaign was, in a large measure, due 
to the co-operation Dr. J. I. Kurtz received 
from the optometrists in the smaller cen- 
ters throughout the state. The men who 
were particularly helpful to our secretary 
were Dr. J. L. Kubicek, of Waseca, Dr. 
Alfred J. Large. of Winona, and Dr. H. O. 
Schleuder, of New Ulm. 


NEWS ITEMS 


Ernest Petry, Dean of the Rochester School 
of Optometry, will be the principal speaker at 
the coming convention of the Minnesota State 
Association of Optometrists. This meeting 
— be held at St. Paul, Minn., in February, 


Dr. George C: Jenson, Optometrist of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, has been preparing arti- 
cles for two of the St. Paul dailies dealing 
with topics pertinent to the eye. These 
have been appearing during the past month 
and have been read with interest. 


Dr. G. F. Livingston, Optometrist of 
Yankton, South Dakota, and a member of 
the state board of examiners of that state, 
has recently remodeled his office. 


Dr. A. F. Rounds, Treasurer of the South 
Dakota State Association of Optometrists, 
has closed his office at Mobridge, South Da- 
kota, and is spending the winter in Cali- 
fornia. He will return in the spring and 
resume his practice. 

The annual meeting of the St. Paul Op- 
tometric Society will be held in that city 
on Tuesday, January 29, 1924. The presi- 
dent has appointed a nominating commit- 
tee and the election of officers will be part 
ing of the Scientific Section of the St. Paul 
of the work of the evening. The next meet- 
Society will be announced shortly. 


Dr. A. H. Nordland, Chairman of the 
Publicity Committee of the Minneapolis As- 
sociation of Optometrists, has in all proba- 
bility the greatest collection of Eye Con- 
servation Publicity material from an asso- 
ciation viewpoint, in existence. He has been 
chairman of this department of the associ- 
ation’s work for several years and has writ- 
ten nearly all of the copy that the organi- 
zation has used during this period. 

The American Academy of Optometry, at 
its annual meeting, which was held this year 
in Rochester, New York, elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Dr. E. Wiseman, Chair- 
man; Dr. E. LeRoy Ryer, Vice Chairman; 
Dr. C. C. Koch, Secretary; Dr. E. Fieldi:g, 
Treasurer. To serve on the Executive 
Council with the above named officers, were 
named, Dr. Charles Sheard, Dr. Harry Bes- 
tor and Dean Ernest Petry. The Academy 
will hold its next annual session in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, at the Ohio State University. 


Dr. Ernest Kiekenapp of Faribault, Min- 
nesota, the Secretary of the American Op- 
tometric Association, reports that the men 
of Kansas City are laying elaborate plans 
for the coming convention of our National 
organization in that city in June. The slo- 
gan they have adopted is “Kansas City, 
1924,” and it is well taken, as the education- 
al program they have arranged will be one 
of the best that has been offered to our 
profession. 
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